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pupils read the Gospel of St. John and Nowcll's Greek Catechism,
construing both books into Latin. Few schools proceeded to the
reading of Greek classical authors. We hear that Westminster was
famous for its Hebrew and even experimented in introducing
Arabic.
History and geography were taught incidentally in connection
with the authors read. The only other subjects were writing and
arithmetic and a little geometry and astronomy to the higher forms.
The grammar-schools were inclined to shy at the teaching of read-
ing and writing These were considered subjects for the "pctties,"
i.e. the little ones in the primary or the pieparatory school. Every
boy was supposed to be able to read and write1 when he entered
the grammar-school, though in practice it was often necessary to
teach these arts to pupils. Brinsley believed in giving an how's
practice each day in writing, preferably at one o'clock, "when their
hands are warmest and nimblest." Some grammar-schools sent
their pupils, after morning or afternoon school, to a writing-master.
As this was not usually possible for country schools, writing was
often taught by a travelling teacher, who spent several weeks at each
school. Arithmetic was of much less importance, and since the
teaching was cither at the end of the clay or on a half-holiday, it
was not popular with the pupils nor with the usher who had to
teach it. Brinsley, in his Grammar Schoole, shows us the short-
comings of the average grammar-school pupil with regard to
arithmetic. He writes: "You shall have schollcrs, almost rcadie to
, go to the Universitie, who yet can hardly tell you the number
of Pages, Sections, Chapters, or other divisions in their books, to
finde what they should. And it is, as you say, a great & foulc
want; because, without the perfect knowledge of these numbers,
schollers cannot helpe themselves by the Indices, or Tables of such
bookes, as they should use, for turning to anything of a sodaine."a
We have to remember that, when Brinsley wrote, most pages
and chapters were numbered with the roman numerals. The
arabic notation, although gaining popularity on the Continent in
the 15th century, did not come into use in England until the
following century. The first authentic use of the arabic notation
1 Cf. Wakefield Grammar School.   "None shall be admitted to be taught
as scholars in this school, upon what pretext soever, unless he be able in tolerable
sort to read English and be promoted to the accidence . . . and because this
school is not ordained for petties but for grammarians, we will that all the
scholars under the master's teaching shall be tied to the speaking of Latin."
2 The Grammar Schoole, by John Bnnsley, ed by E. T. Campagnac, p. 25,
University of Liverpool Press, 1917.